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The Agricultural Situation 


GENERAL 


Repercussions of the decline in industrial production permeated the 
economy in March. Most significant, perhaps, is the rise in unemploy- 
ment to a level of 5,173,000 in February and 5,198,000 in March. AI- 
though the level of unemployment rose in March, the monthly rate of 


change indicates that unemployment may be leveling off. 
Factors contributing to the increased level of unemployment are 


the steady declines in automobile production and the associated cutbacks 
in steel production. Auto production in March averaged 109,065 units, 
considerably below the 168,885 average of a year ago. The steel in- 
dustry, operating at less than 50 percent capacity, produced an average 
of 1,391,000 tons per week compared with 2,290,000 tons per week a 
year ago. 

Manufacturers’ inventories dropped $400 million from January to 
February. During the same period, wholesale inventories declined by 
$100 million and retail inventories decreased by $200 million. 

Private expenditures for new construction rose by $149 million 
from February to March while public expenditures for new construction 
increased by $101 million. 

Closely connected with the inventory and production adjustments is 
the behavior of the American consumer. Consumers displayed an at- 
titude of caution during February by decreasing the amount of outstand- 
ing credit from $43,966 million in January to $43,043 million in Feb- 
ruary. Similarly, installment credit dropped to $33,302 million in 
February from a level of $33,737 million in January. 

Wholesale prices in February rose to 118.9 percent of the 1947-49 
average from a level of 118.8 in January. This rise can be attributed 
to a rise in prices of farm products from a level of 93.6 to 95.5 percent of 
the 1947-49 average. Prices of other commodities declined from 126.2 
to 125.8 percent of the 1947-49 average. 

Farm Prices and Income 

For the first two months of 1958 farmers’ receipts from marketings 
increased 4 percent from the level of a year ago. Receipts from live- 
stock rose 1] percent above 1957. Crop receipts, however, declined 6 


percent from a year ago. 
February prices for all farm products rose to a level of 252 percent 


of the 1910-14 average from a level of 234 percent a year ago and 247 
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percent in January. Prices of livestock and products rose to 273 percent 
of the 1910-14 average from a level of 267 percent in January and 234 
percent a year ago. Crop prices on the other hand displayed a decline 
from the 234 percent level of a year ago to 229 percent in February. 
Prices paid by farmers rose slightly from January to February to reach 
278 percent of the 1910-14 average. The parity ratio rose to 83 in 
February from a level of 80 a year ago. 

—John Franzmann 


CROPS 
Wheat 
Supply 


Total wheat supplies for the 1957-58 marketing year are now esti- 
mated by the USDA at 1,864 million bushels. These supplies consist of 
the July 1, 1957, carryover of 909 million, the 1957 crop estimated at 
947 million, and imports, principally of feeding quality wheat, of about 
8 million bushels. 


Domestic disappearance of wheat during 1957-58 is estimated at 584 
million bushels, slightly below last year. Food use (including use by Ter- 
ritories of the United States and by Military Services) is estimated at 
480 million bushels, slightly lower than the 4&0.8 million used last 
year. Feed used may total 40 million bushels, approximately 19 percent 
less than the quantity used for feed last year and 52 percent less than 
the quantity used in 1952. Seed use is estimated at 64 million bushels, 
7 million greater than last year. 


If domestic disappearance totals 584 million and if 400 million 
bushels are exported, as now estimated, the carryover July 1, 1958, 
would be about 880 million bushels. This compares with 909 million 
on July | last year and 1,033 million bushels on July 1, 1956. The re- 
duction in stocks expected at the end of the current marketing year is 
due to the smaller 1957 crop which reflected poor weather conditions 
and participation in the Soil Bank. 


The 1958 U. S. wheat crop (winter and spring) is estimated by the 
USDA at 1,135 million bushels. This compares with 947,102,000 bushels 
harvested in 1957. The 1958 estimate includes 171 million bushels of 
spring wheat and 964 million bushels (April | estimate) of winter wheat. 


The estimated production for Oklahoma is 76,330,000 bushels. This 
is about 33 million bushels above last year’s crop and 10 million bushels 
above the 10-year average. 
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Support Price 


Marketing quotas on wheat will be in effect for the 1958 crop. The 
national average support price for the 1958 crop will be not less than 
$1.78 per bushel. This forward minimum price reflects 75 percent of 
estimated transitional parity price for July 1, 1958. However, the parity 
price for wheat has advanced since this estimate was made. If the 
parity price of wheat this July is the same as the mid-March level (75 
percent of actual parity on July 1), it will mean a minimum national 
average loan rate of $1.81 per bushel for 1958 wheat, three cents per 
bushel above the minimum price announced earlier. 


Acreage Allotments 


A national acreage allotment for the 1959 wheat crop has been 
established at 55 million acres, the minimum permitted by the law. 
This will be the sixth successive year in which acreage allotments have 
been in operation and the fifth successive year that they have been set 
at the statutory minimum. If it were not for the statutory minimum of 
55 million acres, the supply formula provided in the law would have 
required an allotment for 1959 of only 21,375,000 acres. 


The national allotment is apportioned among the states on the 


basis of the acreage seeded for the production of wheat during the 
preceding ten years, 1948-57, with adjustments for abnormal weather 
and trends in planting. The largest state allotment for 1959, 10,573,510 
acres, has been assigned to Kansas. Oklahoma’s 1959 allotment is 4,874,- 
312 acres which is up slightly from the 1958 allotment of 4,859,635 acres. 


Marketing Quotas 


National wheat marketing quotas have been proclaimed for the 
1959 crop—the sixth successive year for quotas. A referendum for ap- 
proval of the quotas has been set for June 20, 1958. The minimum na- 
tional average support price for the 1959 crop will be announced be- 
fore the referendum is held. To become effective, marketing quotas 
must be approved by two-thirds of the eligible producers voting in the 
June 20 referendum. 


If quotas are approved, as they have been in all previous referen- 
dums, producers in commercial wheat states who comply with their 
individual farm acreage allotments will be eligible for the full level 
of price support on their entire wheat production. Individual farm 
marketing quotas will be the normal production or the actual produc- 
tion, whichever is larger, from the farm acreage allotment. In the non- 
commercial wheat states, acreage allotments and marketing quotas will 
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not apply. Support rates in these states are set by law at levels represent- 
ing 75 percent of the support rates calculated for the national average. 
A non-commercial wheat state is defined by law as a state with total 
wheat acreage allotments of 25 thousand acres or less. Beginning in 
1959 there will be 10 non-commercial wheat states instead of 12, as has 
been the case for the past several years. 


With marketing quotas in effect, producers in commercial wheat 
states who harvest an acreage in excess of their farm allotment will not 
be eligible for price support and will be subject to a marketing quota 
penalty. The penalty will be assessed on wheat produced from acreage 
in excess of the farm’s allotment and the penalty rate will be 45 percent 
of the wheat parity price as of May 1, 1959. These provisions will not 
apply to growers who have less than 15 acres of wheat for harvest or 
who have signed applications for exemption under the feed wheat pro- 
vision permitting 30 acres or less to be used exclusively for feed or food 
on the farm where grown. There are no limitations on the amount of 
wheat which may be grown for use on the farm for food, feed, or seed 
by State, religious, or charitable institutions. 


If marketing quotas are disapproved, there will be no restrictions 


on wheat marketings. Acreage allotments, however, would remain in 
effect and only those producers who complied with their farm acreage 
allotments would be eligible for price support at the 50 percent of parity 
rate (as of July 1, 1959). —wNellis A. Briscoe 


Cotton 


No major changes have occurred in the cotton situation since the 
report in the February, 1958, issue of Current Farm Economics. 


Feed 
Prospects for 1958 


A reduction of 4 percent in feed grain acreage in 1958 from 1957 
levels is expected if farmers carry out March | planting intentions. Corn 
acreage will be up but the acreage of most other feed grains will be 
down (Figure 1). If yields equal the 1952-1956 average by states, 1958 
feed grain production will be about a seventh below the record 142 mil- 


lion tons produced last year, but close to the 1952-1956 average. An 
expected 60 million ton carryover from last season will push the estimated 
supply of feed concentrates, including by-product feeds, to more than 
200 million tons this season. The supply may be only slightly below 
the record 219 million tons of last year. Allowing for a prospective in- 
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Figure 1.—Corn acreage has trended downward for a quarter of a century. The 
total acreage planted to oats, barley and sorghum grain has increased sharply since 
1952, and in 1957 exceeded corn for the first time. In 1958, however, March 1 prospec- 
tive plantings indicate a 2 percent increase in corn acreage, but smaller acreages of 
other feed grains. _This would result in an overall rduction of 4 percent in total 
feed grain acreage. 


crease of three percent in grain-consuming livestock, supplies per animal 
unit would be less than the 1957-1958 record, but about a tenth larger 


than the 1952-1956 average. 


Corn 


Prospective U. S. corn acreage in 1958 is 75.1 million acres, 2 percent, 
above the 1957 acreage. If corn yields equal the 1952-1956 average by 
states, the expected 1958 acreage will produce 3.1 billion bushels of 
corn. This would be about 300 million bushels less than in 1957 and 
150 million bushels below the 1952-1956 average. Prospective Oklahoma 
corn acreage is 282,000 acres, 10 percent more than was planted last 


year. 


Sorghums 


U. S. acreage planted to all sorghums is expected to be 13 percent 
below the 1957 level. Farmers intentions as of March | were to plant 
about 23.5 million acres to sorghums, nearly 3.5 million acres below the 
record acreage of 1957. This acreage would be the third largest on record 
and 48 percent above the 10-year (1947-1956) average. The prospective 
Oklahoma acreage of all sorghums is estimated at 1,440,000 acres, down 
17 percent from 1957. 
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Oats and Barley 


Prospective acreage of oats in the U.S. this year is 39.7 million 
acres, 3.4 million acres less than in 1957. If 1958 prospects are realized, 
the oats acreage would be the lowest since 1940. Yields equal to the 
1952-1956 average by states on the prospective acreage would produce 
a crop of 1,128 million bushels, 14 percent below the 1957 crop. 


U. S. acreage seeded to barley in 1958 will be about 3 million 
acres above the 1952-1956 average. The 16.0 million acres in prospect 
will be three percent below the high acreage last year and will be the 
third largest acreage since 1943. 


Oklahoma oat acreage is expected to be down 17 percent from 
1957 to about 1,136,000 acres in 1958. Barley acreage for the State 
is expected to increase from 476,000 acres in 1957 to 533,000 acres in 
1958, an increase of 12 percent. 


Other Feeds 


Production of hay in 1958 probably will fall somewhat short of 
the record 121 million tons produced in the U.S. in 1957. Assuming a 


2 percent reduction in acreage and 1952-1956 average yields, produc- 
tion is expected to be about 106 million tons. Oklahoma hay harvest 
acreage, based on intentions, is expected to be down 1 percent from 
last year. Supplies of protein feeds in the nation in 1958-1959 probably 
will about equal the high level of 1957-1958. 


Prices 


Prices of feed grains have increased since January but still remain 
considerably below prices of a year ago. The index of prices received by 
U. S. farmers for feed grains in mid-March was 16 percent lower than 
a year earlier but was up 5 percent from mid-January of 1958. Sorghum 
grain prices have advanced substantially from the seasonal low of last 
fall. The average price received by farmers for oats has been at the 
1957 support level in recent months, but prices of other feed grains 
continue below support levels. Low feed prices continue to support 
favorable feed-price ratios for livestock producers. 


An “advance” minimum average support price of $1.36 per bushel 
for 1958-crop corn produced in commercial areas in compliance with 
acreage allotments was announced March 31. The support rate for 
corn in the non-commercial counties, including all of Oklahoma, is 
expected to be 75 percent of the commercial area support rate. 

—Luther Tweeten 
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LIVESTOCK AND LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS 


Beet Cattle* 
U. S. Cattle Numbers 


The inventory of cattle and calves on farms January I, 1958, was 
estimated at 93,967,000 head. This is a reduction of 535,000 or one-half 
of one percent from January, 1957. The reduction is the second in a 
row. Present numbers are almost 3 million less than the peak of 1956 
(Table 1). 


Cattle inventories declined despite rising prices and improved range 
and grain feed conditions in 1957. Such a continued decline is normal 
in the cattle cycle. It results from (1) slowness with which cattle re- 
* Based primarily on reports of the AMS, USDA. 
produce and (2) cattlemen’s unwillingness to make hasty manage- 
ment decisions. 


The calf crop likely will be smaller in 1958 as the total cow herd 
(milk and beef) was 886,000 head smaller this January than last. The 
reduced cow herd is an obstacle to an early increase in cattle production. 
While all cattle inventories may be approximately level the next year 
or two, a new upsurge in numbers must await an expansion of the 
breeding herd or a contraction of marketings. Based on the length of 
time normally required, cattle production may not increase substantially 
until the early 1960's. 


While cow numbers are down, the inventory of most classes of 
younger cattle has been maintained. Good grazing conditions, huge 
feed crops, and rising prices of cattle in 1957 led to a big year-end 
carryover of steers. Steer numbers were up 400,000 or 4.4 percent over 
the previous year. As long as this tendency to retain more young cattle 
continues, annual slaughter of cattle will not drop as far, nor are 
cattle prices likely to rise as much, as in most cycles. 


Oklahoma Cattle Numbers 


On January 1, 1958, Oklahoma dropped to fourth in the nation 
with respect to beef numbers, two years and over, on farms and ranches. 
Oklahoma had 1,204,000 head on farms as compared with 1,255,000 
head a year earlier. Third place position, held in 1957 by Oklahoma, 
was assumed by South Dakota. Texas and Nebraska were ranked first 
and second, respectively. In total numbers of beef cattle and calves, 
Oklahoma ranked eighth with 2,369,000 head and eleventh in total 
number of all cattle and calves with 2,988,000 head. 
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U. S. Slaughter 


February beef production for the U. S. totaled 961 million pounds, 
21 percent below the January output and 11 percent below the February, 
1957, output. Cattle slaughter in February was 1,767,300 head—20 per- 
cent less than in January and 12 percent less than the 2.0 million 
slaughtered in February, 1957. The average weight of cattle slaughtered 
in February was 986 pounds per head live weight as compared with 
995 pounds in January and 974 pounds in February, 1957. 


February veal production was 86 million pounds—19 percent below 
the January production of 106 million pounds and 20 percent below 
February a year earlier. The number of calves slaughtered in February 
totaled 775,100 head—14 percent below January and 15 percent below 
February, 1957. Calves slaughtered averaged 201 pounds per head live 
weight—11 pounds lighter than in January and 8 pounds lighter than 
in February, 1957. 

Total cattle slaughter in 1958 is expected to be less than in 1957. 
However, the reduction will be moderate and will be mainly in cow and 
heifer slaughter. Cow slaughter early in 1958 has been considerably 
lower than a year earlier and likely will remain somewhat lower, at 
least through summer. Total heifer slaughter was unusually large in 


1957, partly in reflection of recent trends toward feeding more heifers. 
However, heifer slaughter has been off recently and it is expected that 
fewer heifers will be slaughtered in 1958 than in 1957. Calf slaughter 
probably will be reduced considerably in 1958 while slaughter of steers 
should be higher. 


Oklahoma Slaughter 


According to the Federal State Crop and Livestock Reporting Ser- 
vice, 24,800 head of cattle were slaughtered in Oklahoma in February 
this year, a decrease of 8,200 head from the number slaughtered in 
February, 1957. The average live weight of cattle slaughtered was 854 
pounds per head as compared with 813 in February last year. Calf 
slaughter amounted to 6,300 head, down 2,800 head from last month 
and down 4,400 head from February, 1957. Calves slaughtered in Okla- 
homa averaged 517 pounds per head live weight compared with 467 
pounds in February last year. 


Beef Consumpiion and Production 


Beef consumption per person during 1958 is forecast at 80 pounds 
(Table 2). This will be 4.3 pounds less than last year and 5.4 pounds 
less than the record consumption of 1956. Veal consumption is expected 
to be 7.9 pounds per person as compared with 8.8 pounds in 1957. Total 
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Table 2.—Beef and Veal Production and Consumption Per Person in the 
United States 1952-1957 and Forecast for 1958 





Production Consumption per Capita 
’ _ Beef Veal Beef Veal 
Year (Million Pounds) (Million Pounds) (Pounds) (Pounds) 








1952 9,650 1,169 62.2 7.2 
1953 12,407 1,546 77.6 ; 
1954 12,963 1,647 80.1 10. 
1955 13,569 1,578 82.0 : 
1956 14,462 1,632 85.4 

1957* 14,200 1,520 84.3 

1958? 13,800 1,400 80.0 





Source: The Livestock and Meat Situation, A.M.S., U.S.D.A., March 1958. 
1 Preliminary. 
2 Forecast. 


beef production in 1958 is forecast at 13,800 million pounds as compared 
with 14,200 million pounds in 1957 and veal production for 1958 is 
estimated at 1,400 million pounds or 1958 as compared with 1,520 mil- 
lion in 1957. 
Cattle Prices 

Cattle prices have continued upward early in 1958, running con- 
siderably above last year, and are likely to continue generally favorable 
during 1958. Higher prices are reflecting the later schedule of feeding 
and marketing than last year. With new placements on feed being 
large in January and February and marketings of fed cattle smaller, a 
sizeable build-up for spring and summer marketing seems to be taking 
place. A seasonal price decline seems likely. The reduction could be 
of some size since it will begin from the highest price level in 5 years. 
Prices this summer could be down close to or a little below a year before. 

Prices of stocker cattle (cows and young stock) are likely to hold 
seasonally high this spring. Last year the usual summer-fall decline 
was prevented by a strong demand resulting from good grazing and 
large feed crops. A repetition of last year’s almost continuous price up- 
trend is not likely; the typical seasonal downtrend is more probable. 

The actual level of cattle prices in 1958 will be affected by the 
strength of consumer demand for beef. Rising unemployment has not 
caused a sizeable weakening of demand in the opening months of 1958. 
If it should continue, its influence can become noticeable. Any slippage 
in demand would be the first in a decade, since beef has had the benetit 
of an almost continuous rise in demand for a number of years. 
Marketing Margins 

Average marketing margins on beef for 1957 as a whole rose to a 
new high (Table 3). The farm-to-retail margin for choice beef in 1957 
advanced to 28.2 cents per retail pound, exceeding the previous high of 
26.0 cents of 1956 by 2.2 cents. The farmers share was 60 percent of 
the retail price which is the lowest in the past 10 years. 
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Table 3.—Average Retail Price, Marketing Margin, Farm Value and 
Farmers Share for Choice Beef, United States, 1947-1957 





Retail Price 

Per Pound Marketing Margin Net Farm Value? Farmers Share 
Year (Cents) (Cents) (Cents) (Percent) 
1947 61.8 44.2 72 
1948 75.3 70 
1949 68.4 70 
1950 75.4 72 
1951 88.2 75 
1952 86.6 72 
1953 69.1 63 
1954 68.5 65 
1955 67.5 63 
1956 66.0 61 
1957 70.6 60 
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Source: The Livestock and Meat Situation, A.M.S., U.S.D.A., March 1958. 

1 Farm value of live animal of weight and grade necessary to produce one pound of meat 
products at retail, minus computed value of by-products. Standard factors are 2.16 pounds of 
choice grade beef steer or heifer. 


The marketing margin is essentially the difference between the 
price of meat at retail and the price of live animals to the producer. it 
is adjusted for the estimated value of products other than meat obtained 
from slaughter and represents the portion of the retail price which goes 


to all marketing, processing and distributing agencies.—Alfred L. Barr 


Dairy 

U. S. milk production for 1958 is expected to exceed the 1957 pro- 
duction by about 1 billion pounds. Although fewer cows are being 
milked, there is every indication that production per cow will increase. 
Feed is abundant, the rate of feeding is high, dairy cows are of better 
breeding, and a larger percentage of the production is coming from 
herds in the fluid milk sheds. 

Support prices of 75 percent of the March, 1958, parity prices were 
announced by USDA for April 1, 1958. This support reflects a minimum 
national level of $3.03 per hundredweight of 3.9 percent milk for man- 
ufacturing milk and 56.2 cents per pound for butterfat going into butter. 
These support prices are to be reflected to producers through USDA 
purchases from processors of butter, cheese, and non-fat dry milk powder 


at specified prices for the various grades and locations. 
The support prices for 1958 are about 2 cents per pound less for 


butter and non-fat dry milk than in 1957. The drop in the support price 
for cheese was 214 cents per pound. 


Fluid milk prices are influenced by (1) dairy support prices, (2) 
premium: paid by handlers, (3) percentage of milk used in Class I, and 


(4) retail price levels. Lower support prices will have less effect on fluid 
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Figure 2.—The change in price support level for dairy products, scheduled for April 
1, will result in a decline for manufacturing milk of about 22 cents per 100 pounds, 
approximately 7 percent. The changes in price for this component of milk will be 
reasonably uniform over the whole country. Prices for fluid milk, however, will 
be influenced by several other additional factors and price changes will vary among 
market areas. Over-all, the reduction probably will be less for fluid milk than for 
manufacturing milk. The average price to farmers for all milk (fluid and manufactur- 
ing milk combined) will average 15 to 18 cents per hundredweight lower after April 1, 
than a year earlier, a reduction of about 4 percent. Prices to farmers for milk in- 
creased from 1954 through 1957. 


milk prices than on manufacturing milk prices but both will turn down 
toward 1950 and 1951 levels (Figure 2). 


The normal season for large supplies of milk has been the months 
of April, May, and June. With the shifting of a larger part of the milk 
production to fluid milk sheds, and a smaller part from cream and man- 
ufacturing areas, the normal seasonal patterns are disappearing. The 
seasonal variation in monthly production seems to be flattening out. 


A problem in the dairy industry is to secure the use of more milk. 
lt appears that there will be a surplus of about 4 to 5 billion pounds of 
milk. This surplus is about 24 pounds per person. Many programs are 
directed toward increased consumption and in June 1958 the industry is 
participating in the annual “June Dairy Month” when “stepped up” 
programs urge the use of more dairy products. 

—A. W. Jacob 
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Hogs 
United States 


Hog slaughter during the early months of 1958 has failed to equal 
expectations. The hog kill for February was 5.4 million head, 19 percent 
below January and 10 percent below February, a year earlier. This de- 
crease in slaughter reflects delayed marketings. These delayed market- 
ings may have resulted from withholding gilts for breeding and from 
the feeding of current market grades to heavier weights. As a result, 
total hog slaughter this spring may increase only slightly above last spring. 


For the 10 Corn Belt States, sows farrowed during last December, 
January, and February totaled 1,809,000 head, 15 percent more than 
were farrowed during the same three months of last year, and 68 percent 
more than the 1947-56 average of 1,079,000 head. The greatest increase 
came in the relatively light farrowing months of December and January. 
While this continues the trend in recent years toward earlier farrowings, 
the large increase this year may mean heavier marketings than usual in 
the summer months of July and August this year. 


Sows bred for farrowings in March, April, and May of 1958 for these 
10 states totaled 3,803,000 head, 24 percent less than the 1947-56 average 
for this period. Present breeding intentions for June through August 
indicate 2,268,000 sows to farrow during these three months, an increase 
of 13 percent over 1957. 


The number of all hogs and pigs on farms March 1, 1958, in nine 
of the ten Corn Belt States totaled 35,516,000 head, 6 percent more than 
a year earlier* 


The number of pigs under three months of age increased over last 
year and this age group accounted for 32 percent of the total number 
of hogs on farms. 


Prices of hogs in early 1958 have been the highest since 1954. Sev- 
eral factors are contributing to these favorable prices: (1) withholding 
of sows and gilts for spring farrowing, (2) a larger consuming popula- 
tion, (3) relatively high beef prices, (4) declining stocks of pork in cold 
storage (stocks on hand February 1 were down 75 million pounds or 36 
percent from a year earlier), and (5) a relatively attractive hog-corn price 
ratio. 


Prices received by farmers for hogs averaged $20.30 per cwt. on 
March 15 this year. This compares with $19.70 per cwt. on February 15. 


*Data for Nebraska are not available. 
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The usual seasonal peak in April may not appear this year as it has in 
other years. However, prices may weaken considerably as delayed mar- 
ketings increase in April and May. Prices may recover and reach a sum- 
mer peak late in June, then decline through August as a result of indi- 
cated heavy farrowings last December and January in 10 Corn Belt States. 
Prices this fall are expected to drop below last year but remain well above 
the fall of 1955. 


Oklahoma 


Hog slaughter in Oklahoma has decreased sharply from the 1957 
figures. This may be due to a general withholding of gilts for breeding 
and to a tendency to feed to heavier weights because of large supplies of 
relatively cheap feed grains. Hog slaughter for February was estimated 
at 56,500 head, compared with 71,000 head killed in February of last year. 
This trend is continuing in March, as reports from Oklahoma City Stock- 
yards show a decrease of almost 30 percent from March of last year. 


Revised estimates indicate Oklahoma farmers saved 661,000 pigs 
from spring and fall pig crops of 1957. Estimates for the spring pig crop 
of 1958 point toward an increase over 1957, with increased marketings 
in the fall and winter months. 


Oklahoma farmers received an average price of $20.00 per cwt. on 
March 15 this year. This was 30 cents below the United States average 
of $20.30 per cwt. If past price patterns prevail, Oklahoma average prices 
may exceed U. S. average prices as the summer price peak is reached and 
remain above U. S. prices until late fall. 

The hog-corn price ratio as of March 15 was 16.9 compared with 
12.1 for the same date last year. 

Oklahoma producers can expect continued favorable hog prices un-- 
til the mid-summer months, when the normal seasonal decline is expected 


to be accentuated by a relatively large spring pig crop. 
—Fred Mangum and Kenneth B. Boggs 


Poultry 


Egg prices at terminal markets declined from November to mid- 
February, then increased sharply during the last part of February. In 
November of 1957, prices were 44 to 45 cents per dozen for standards 
and about 50 cents for mixed colors, extra large. In mid-February, these 
prices were 33 to 34 cents and 35.5 to 36 cents per dozen respectively. 
The wholesale price of grade A medium eggs in St. Louis was 47 cents 
in mid-November of 1957 compared wth 35.7 cents on February 15. Dur- 
ing the same period, average prices received by farmers, declined about 
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9 cents to 36.6 cents per dozen for the U. S. farmers and to 32.0 cents for 
Oklahoma farmers. 

The sharp increase in terminal market prices during the last part 
of February (about 12 cents per dozen) resulted in part from adverse 
weather conditions. The increase was not fully reflected in farm prices. 
Prices received by U. S. farmers increased only about 6 cents per dozen 
and prices received by Oklahoma farmers increased only one-half cent 
per dozen, 

There are indications that egg prices may not deviate much from 
present levels before September. Local market quotations generally have 
ranged from 30 to 35 cents per dozen. Egg prices to farmers will likely 
remain from 4 to 6 cents above 1957 for the next six months. 

Reasons for expecting higher egg prices in 1958 as compared with 
1957 are: 


1. The number of layers on farms is about 4 percent lower than a 
year ago. This relationship should continue until June or July when 
numbers are expected to be comparable. 


2. The rate of lay (eggs laid per 100 layers) has not continued the 
advance that has been so characteristic of the industry for the last 10 
years. For example, the rate of lay in October and November of 1957 
was lower than the year before. This reversed an October-November trend 
that had continued unbroken for 13 production seasons. This has hap- 
pened occasionally in February because of adverse weather conditions 
but this is not considered as a deviation from the historical trend. The 
relative decline in the rate of lay in 1958 is likely a result of two forces. 
(a) An increase in the proportion of hens in the laying flocks compared 
with past years, (b) the possibility that the rate of lay has reached a level 
or plateau concomitant with the level of management. 


3. The increase in production this spring appears in line with the 
population increase. 


This fall, the price level will depend entirely upon how much in- 
crease there is in the number of layers as a result of the purchase of chicks 
for replacements and the period in which they are purchased. 

A six percent increase in chickens raised may be necessary to main- 
tain numbers in flocks. A substantial improvement in the egg-feed price 
ratio likely will encourage more than a 6 percent increase in chickens 
raised and some increase in the rate of lay is possible. Thus production 
is expected to increase. 

Poultry producers should observe carefully the following develop- 
ments: 
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1. Whether or not the decline in the number of layers on farms 
during the next three months follows the usual rate of decline. The pres- 
ent rate indicates that culling and mortality are not reducing numbers 
at the usual rate. Slaughter in the first three months of 1958 has been 
about 95 percent of the previous year. The slaughter rate may increase 
soon as the proportion of hens in laying flocks is greater than a year ago. 


2. The relative increase in the number of chickens raised. Poultry 
producers have indicated that chicks to be purchased for replacements 
are to be increased six percent over last season. Chickens raised in 1958 
were 394 million. This was a record low and indicates a higher propor- 
tion of sex chickens purchased, as well as the highly specialized nature 
of broiler production. The purchase of excessive replacements could 


result in a seasonal decline in prices in the early fall. 


Broiler production has expanded about 8 percent above 1957. At 
this rate of increase, higher prices for “red meats” likely will support 
broiler prices slightly above the 1957 prices. 


Turkey producers had indicated an expansion in output this season 
over 1957 when a record crop of 80.6 million birds was produced. How- 
ever, the turkey hatch does not support such a plan of action. The Belts- 
ville-type turkey hatch, September-February, was 72 percent of the same 


period in 1957, the white-feathered, heavy turkey hatch was 80 percent 
and the bronze turkey hatch was only 76 percent. Eggs in incubators on 


March | for the three classes were 100, 78, and 86 percent of a year ago, 
respectively. 


The Beltsville-type turkey producers have only 87 percent of breed- 
ers tested as compared with 1957, and white-feathered heavy producers 
have only 73 percent. In both instances the percentages of eggs in incu- 
bators exceed these percentages. The bronze producers have 94 percent 
of breeders tested as compared with 1957 but the percentage of eggs in 
incubators is down. The current low prices of toms are discouraging pro- 
duction of the heavier breeds, and the more favorable prices for hens 
are encouraging producers of the Beltsville-type to expand operations. 

—K. C. Davis 


Sheep, Lambs and Wool 


Sheep and Lambs 

Oklahoma, with a January 1, 1958, inventory of 207 thousand head, 
ranked thirtieth among all states in numbers of stock sheep and lambs 
on farms and ranches. This represented an increase of 2 percent or 
4,000 head over the 1957 inventory. Indications point toward a con- 
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tinued increase in the size of existing flocks and in the addition of new 
flocks by farmers in the state. The 1959 inventory should reflect another 
increase in stock sheep and lamb numbers in Oklahoma. 


Lamb prices have been fluctuating during the past few weeks, 


partly because both wooled lambs and early springers (milk-fed lambs) 
were being marketed. However, fed lambs will soon be clear of the 


market. The market should rebound in the near future since demand 
has remained relatively strong. Farmers are continuing to hold back 
part of the potential market supply of fed ewe lambs for replacement 
stock. Thus, slaughter of lambs this year probably will be less than 


in 1957. 


Lamb prices are expected to rise seasonally during April and May 
and may reach or exceed last year’s high prices. Oklahoma farmers and 
ranchers had approximately 5,000 fewer lambs on feed this year than 
last year but on the other side of the picture, abundant supplies of fed 
beef may limit the seasonal rise in prices for spring lambs. 


Oklahoma farmers should watch the developing market situation 
for spring lambs, particularly with regard to market quotations for heavy 
lambs. A discount in price is to be expected if lambs are well over 100 


pounds in weight. The good grazing available probably makes it 
tempting to hold lambs to heavier weights but this may not be profitable 
when the risk of death loss during the longer period is considered. One 
or two Ceath losses of heavy lambs could wipe out any gains due to 
selling lambs at heavier weights. 


Wool 


The price received by farmers for wool has decreased each month 
since last June. The average price received by farmers for wool in 
March was 40.7 cents per pound for the United States and 34 cents 
per pound for Oklahoma. However, the national average price for 
the 1957 wool marketing season (April 1, 1957, to March 31, 1958) will 
probably average around 54 cents per pound. This is 10 cents per 
pound higher than the national average price for the 1956 marketing 
season. 


Using 54 cents per pound as the approximate national average price 
for 1957, the wool incentive payment rate will be only about 15 percent 
to increase the national average price up to 62 cents per pound. This 
means that farmers will receive smaller incentive payments per pound 
of wool for their 1957 wool crop than they did for their 1956 wool crop. 

U. S. shorn wool production probably will increase this year since 


the number of stock sheep and lambs on farms and ranches is approxi- 
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mately 3 percent more than in 1957. However, pulled wool production 
likely will be down from last year since it appears that fewer sheep will 
be slaughtered this year. 


The national average price for the 1958 wool marketing season is 
likely to be lower than for the 1957 season. Thus, incentive payment 
rates should be higher in 1958 than in the marketing season just ended. 


Oklahoma farmers and ranchers received about 8 cents per pound 
less for wool during the recent marketing season than did the average 
U.S. farmer. The incentive payment is based on the difference between 
the national average price and the incentive level of 62 cents per pound. 
Thus, the higher the price an individual farmer receives per pound for 
his wool in the initial sale, the greater will be his returns. 


In view of the relatively low average Oklahoma prices, farmers and 
ranchers might do well to take more precautions in the shearing, hand- 
ling, and selling of wool. Clean and dirty wool should not be mixed. 
Tags should always be kept separate from the other wool. Some plan- 
ning should be given as to the best time and place to market wool. 


—Daniel D. Badger 
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